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away, in greater measure than one may 
believe, vivid impressions of its art, the 
state of its streets, the character of its 
buildings, the layput of its parks. Should 
such an opportunity for disseminating 
knowledge and upbuilding high stand- 
ards of civic art be disregarded? More 
than is commonly supposed is the gen- 
eral public sensitive and appreciative of 
beauty. When the great World's Fair 
at Chicago was planned there was some 
doubt as to whether or not the people 
would injure the grass plots, shrubbery, 
etc., or whether they would be so im- 
pressed by the orderliness and beauty 
that they would help preserve it. The 
experiment was tried and the people be- 
came self-constituted sponsors for that 
which appealed to their admiration. 
There were less than a score of malicious 
acts committed. The benefit accrued, 
moreover, to the individuals who thus be- 
came better citizens. In like manner 
Washington can do a great work in citi- 
zenship by setting a proper standard. It 
will some day. The recent appointment 
of the Art Commission is a sign of prog- 
ress. Men are beginning to realize that 
here is the finest opportunity ever offered 
in the history of the world to make a 
model city. All that is necessary is for 
this realization to become national. 

BACKYARDS ALONG THE "RIGHT 
OF WAY" 

There are no more depressing sights 
than those to be seen from the car win- 
dow when passing on a train through the 
majority of the cities and towns of 
America. What one sees, as a rule, is 
an interminable panorama of forlorn, un- 
kept backyards, the poverty of which, in 
beauty, is occasionally accentuated by a 
scrap of straggling bloom indicative of 
an errant desire for loveliness. Why, 
one may well ask, should this be? Is 
the railroad of necessity a blight? By- 
no means; witness England, where all 
along the "right of way" the land is well 
kept and not infrequently cultivated. 
One of the first impressions the Ameri- 
can traveler receives upon approaching 
London is of the charm of the little 



backyards, so tidy and so full of blos- 
som, that line the railroad track for 
miles before the great city itself is 
reached. The conditions in this country 
are horrible in comparison and are, per- 
haps, the more extraordinary when it is 
recalled that the major portion of our 
poorer class is of foreign parentage, if 
not foreign birth. In Europe the cot- 
tage garden is almost universal. Do our 
immigrants leave their sense of beauty 
in their own lands? Probably not, but 
the force of environment is strong. To 
alter conditions requires unusual virility. 
One is apt to fall easily into the gait set 
by one's neighbors and with familiarity 
is bred "blind sight." We are rarely 
conscious of our own shabbiness and 
there is in truth "a dear dilapidation 
that we love." What is needed is stimu- 
lus to effort. Why should not this take 
the form of a competition instituted by 
the railroads, inasmuch as their property 
would be profited? The prizes for the 
best backyards need not be large nor 
the labor entailed great. By railroad 
men and garden experts the scheme has 
been declared feasible. Notices might 
be posted in the railroad stations, the in- 
spection made but once, and prizes 
awarded by local authorities in public 
halls. Probably at first there would be 
few contestants, but the contagion 
spreads like wild fire, and it would not 
be many seasons before great improve- 
ment in the general aspect would be 
noted. 

WANTED: MUSEUM DIRECTORS 

The fact that two museums in this 
country — the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, and the John Herron Arl 
Institute, Indianapolis — are at the time 
of writing seeking directors, lends per- 
tinency to comment upon the scarcity of 
trained men in this country to fill such 
positions. It is true that the qualifica- 
tions are exacting. A man to be a suc- 
cessful director of an art museum must 
have executive ability; he must know 
how and where to place responsibility; 
he must have a broad knowledge of art, 
and, since the museums have ceased to 
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be merely storage houses, a lively sym- 
pathy with the people. In other words, 
he must be an astute business man, a 
scholar, a teacher, a publicist, and to 
find all these qualities in one person is, 
it must be admitted, rare. Furthermore, 
the reward for such service is commen- 
surately small. The successful profes- 
sional man, whose income is considerably 
less than that of the successful man of 
business, can count on earning, yearly, 
a much larger amount than is offered as 
salary to the majority of directors of art 
museums. Obviously this should not be. 
Art should not be made a plaything nor 
a matter of charity. But it is continu- 
ally so classed. Doubtless it does offer 
compensation to those who have the love 
of it in their hearts, but so does any sub- 
ject pursued professionally. America's 
art history has so far been but a short 
time in the making. The oldest art mu- 
seum in this country was founded only 
a little over a century ago, and the ma- 
jority do not antedate the Centennial 
Exposition of 187C. Naturally there has 
been little time to train experts. But 
museums are being rapidly multiplied. 
Before many years the demand for ca- 
pable art directors will be incalculably 
increased and already men should be in 
training for these positions. Such di- 
rectorships should not fall into the hands 
of experimenters, of men turned direc- 
tors, from other walks of life by the 
accident of chance, but experts well- 
schooled, to whom adequate salaries and 
opportunity of promotion should be guar- 
anteed. 



NOTES 

, Washington is justly 

THE PEOPLE S ^ ag a beaut iful 

GARDENS OF ^ j^^ of ^ broa( j 

Washington ^^ and avenues lined 
with spreading trees from end to end, its 
magnificent public buildings, its beautiful 
private residences, its extensive parks and 
drives, its noble river, and its attractive 
suburbs. It is unique in that it did not 
grow up in a haphazard fashion with 
narrow crooked streets, but was laid out 



and planned in advance by a distiri- 
guished engineer, Major L'Enfant, and 
lias developed along the lines laid down 
by him. It is also unique because it is 
the Capital of the Nation and is be- 
coming more and more a residential city 
and a center of social as well as of politi- 
cal influence. It is unique, further, be- 
cause of the absence of districts given 
over to factories and industries which, 
while adding to the wealth and prosperity 
of the communities in which they are lo- 
cated, stand as serious obstacles to the 
betterment and beautification of so many 
of our American cities. Notwithstand- 
ing all these great natural advantages it 
is apparent that there is vast room for 
improvement in Washington, due to the 
lack of combined and systematic effort 
on the part of citizens to beautify their 
home surroundings. 

Realizing the need for improvement in 
this respect and to secure a further utili- 
zation of the natural advantages pos- 
sessed by the city, the People's Gardens 
of Washington was incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia in 
April, 1010, by a small band of enthu- 
siasts. Among its charter members were 
some of the most influential residents 
of the city. The President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are honorary mem- 
bers. Mr. David Fairchild, who is in 
charge of the foreign seed and plant ex- 
ploration and introduction work of the 
Department of Agriculture, is president. 
Mr. Frank B. Noyes, president of the 
Associated Press, is one of its vice-presi- 
dents and most active members. Mrs. S. 
F. Emmons is chairman of the garden 
council, which is composed of eleven 
specialists in various branches of horti- 
culture and landscape gardening, and 
will act as a bureau of information and 
give expert advice in all matters relating 
to the improvement and maintenance of 
grounds, where and what to obtain in the 
wajr of seeds, plants, shrubs, vines, trees, 
fertilizers, and the necessary implements 
and accessories. 

It is planned, by means of co-operative 
agreements, to secure the management of 
whole city blocks, to draw up plans for 
their S3'stematic treatment, and when ap- 



